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NOTES ON APACHE MYTHOLOGY. 

The following transcript from my notes and memoranda may serve 
to give an idea of the Apache mythology : — 

October 17, 1884, Friday, reveille, 4.45 A. M. With Montoya and 
Antonio, I retired to a room with two Apaches, " Eskilba " (The 
Brave Man who Stops) and " Tilichile," or Hawk-Breast, who were 
soon joined by " Taqui-Tznoquis," or Three Noses, and Sergeant 
" Nott." Taqui-Tznoquis said : " My father was a very great medi- 
cine-man and very religious. When the world was formed, as he 
told me, there were twelve (12) Gods ("Apostolos," said Antonio, 
sotto voce) ; these were called Natzonlit ; and there were twelve others, 
— Nadagonyit, — who assisted the first twelve. 

"Then there were twelve others — the Kudindiye — inferior to 
both the others. 

"There were twelve (12) black Winds, the Iltchf, and twelve 
Heavens, Ya-desish; twelve (12) Suns, Chi'go-na-ay ; twelve (12) 
Moons, Kl^go-na-ay ; and the earth was divided into twelve (12) 
parts. 

" Now all these Gods came together, and one of them, Iltchi'-dishish 
(Black Wind), made the world as it now is. Iltchf-duklfj, the Green 
or Blue Wind, stayed by him while he made the world. 

" Then lltchf-lezoc, Yellow Wind, gave light to the world. Iltchf- 
lokay, the White Wind, improved on this light. Then came the 
Child of the Dawn, Ika-eshki'n, bringing fruits for the support of 
people. He threw out water upon the world ; it became a fog, and, 
descending upon the land, made all to grow, and fruits, trees, etc., 
came forth in the four quarters of the earth. 

"The earth when first formed was a perfectly flat plain, but the 
Black Wind came along with his horns, and, bending his head, ripped 
open the earth and made ravines and canons. 

" Then the Black Wind sent down on earth a piece of limestone 
(Tzes-pay^), and the Sun sent one of his rays down upon it, and it 
conceived and brought forth a little white stone, — a pebble (Guija, 
as Antonio called it). 

"Then came another ray, and the rock brought forth a stone of 
'mal pais' (lava), called Tze-ji. Then the Sun shone on the two 
little rocks. (Which particular one of the twelve suns did this, my 
informant did not specify ; his myth was in places hazy and inco- 
herent, but I deemed it prudent not to bother him with too many 
questions.) Each rock brought forth a pair of human beings ; they 
were the first human beings, and were of a gray color. 

" The great stone then brought forth a stone for grinding meal. 
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Then the Sun cast his rays on the west part of the earth (Guzanutli), 
which brought forth a man, who was Tu-va-dis-chi-ni, the Child of 
the Water (' El nifio del agua,' in Antonio's phraseology). 1 

" When Tu-va-dis-chi-ni was born he had not the appearance of a 
man, but the Black Wind came down again and gave him all his 
parts, — eyes, hair, nose, etc. 

"Then the Sun ordered the Black Wind to split open the head and 
fingers of Tu-va-dis-chi-ni, and from these wounds sprang all the 
nations of the earth. 

" Then the Sun ordered his servant to prepare arms for Tu-va-dis- 
chi-ni, and he gave him a bow and arrows of iron (sic), and the bow 
had a cord of iron (sic). 

"Then Tu-va-dis-chi-ni made a mark and fired at it, but, as he did 
so, he fell dead (i. e. he swooned). Soon he came to, and addressed 
the Sun : ' My father ! This arm you have had made for me is no 
good.' Then the Sun made for him a ' carrizal ' (/. e. reedswamp), 
and told him to make his own arms. 

" The Sun and Moon used to rise together in those days, and they 
met and spoke together on the earth ; and they formed an ' Eltin,' 
or mulberry-tree. (' Eltin ' in Apache means both mulberry and 
bow. The mulberry plays an important part in the domestic econ- 
omy of the Apaches ; the branches are made into bows, and the 
small twigs are used in the fabrication of baskets.) Then the Sun 
and the Black Wind came out and found a black glass, Dolguini 
(Obsidian), and stuck it in the shoulders of Tu-va-dis-chi-ni. (That 
is, they tipped his arrows with it, and placed them in the quiver which 
he bore on his shoulder.) 

"Then there came out a stag (Pi-nal-te, the elk) and Bu (owl), and 
the Ka-chu (the Jack-rabbit, which, according to both Taqui-Tzn6- 
quis and Antonio, is a ' Kan ' or God). 

" Tu-va-dis-chi-ni killed them all. 

" Up to this time Tu-va-dis-chi-ni had no clothes and no place in 
which to sleep, but the Sun caused to spring up on the earth a sweet, 
soft grass, upon which he reclined, and by which he was lulled to 
sleep. 

" Then the Sun told the Black Wind to go and stay in a field of 
sacaton (the coarse bunch-grass of the Southwest). From this came 

1 We have here, wrapped up in much that is silly, a tradition of the coming of 
the Apaches from the West, and from the water, or ocean. In the same para- 
graph, the great antiquity of the " metate," or grinding-stone, is presented. My 
informant, old Taqui-Tznoquis, was a " medicine-man " of repute among his 
people. Black Wind is the West Wind. The traditions of the Apaches and 
Navajos contain much that is suggestive of a migration from the north and west. 
— J. G. B. 
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forth a multitude of people, and not only people but grasses of all 
kinds, — grama, and all other kinds. 

"The-Sun arose again and cast another ray upon the earth; the 
Pine-tree sprang forth, and with it the Pifion tree (Obetzin. The 
Pifion nut is Ope). 

" The Sun and Moon consulted together again and formed a mes- 
quite tree, and upon the branches they hung bunches of mesquite 
beans. Then they formed a grove (Spanish of Antonio, ' Bosque ') 
of the Spanish Bayonet ; they then made a grove of the Prickly 
Pear, and filled both these with fruit. 

" Then the Sun, Moon, Black Wind, Yellow Wind, and all the 
other Gods held a council and decided to create many fruits, the 
Acorn, Mescal, Manzanita, and the Sunflower (Nadinh't). 

"After this, all the Kan (Gods) held a council and decided to 
make a cloud, from which they scattered the water which now re- 
freshes the earth. 

" Then the Sun sent his son, Tu-va-dis-chf-ni, and scattered over 
the earth all kinds of birds, every moving thing, such as snakes, 
rabbits, hares, deer, etc. He sent his son to put all these on the 
earth. 

" After providing all these things, then the Sun placed us Apaches 
on the earth. 

" Then Tu-va-dis-chf-ni gave us a bow of mulberry and an arrow 
of reed, and told us to go and live off the rabbits and game. 

The Sun, Moon, Winds, and all living things consulted together 
and decided upon what things the Apaches should live, and upon 
them they are living to this day. 

" Then Tu-va-dis-chf-ni placed in proper positions in this part of 
the earth all the fruits and other foods for the Apaches, and also the 
materials, mulberry, etc., from which the squaws should make the 
baskets in which to gather them. 

" And then he taught them how to make houses, and ollas or pots 
(Iza 1 ), of mud (J6sh-Kli'sh) in which to bake them. 

"Then the Bear and Coyote made a bet. (The word 'bet' is 
Elchfnekay in Apache, but Ba-sh6s-pilt means the Coyote and Bear 
made a bet.) 

" The Bear bet it was always to be Night and never to be Dawn ; 
the Coyote won the bet. 

"Then the Sun made two mountain ranges, one full of fruits, flow- 
ers, and grasses, the other barren and rocky. He asked the Apaches 
' Which one do you want ? ' They chose the beautiful range, so 
from that day they have lived on the fruits and seeds of the moun- 

1 Only the Jicarilla Apaches make pottery now ; the other bands rarely, if ever, 
make it. 
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tains ; while the barren-looking hills given to the whites have fur- 
nished cattle, horses, etc., in plenty. 

" On this flowery hill all the Indians united, and to this day we 
lament that we did not take the other hill. 

" We had no farming implements of any kind, no axes, no hoes, 
spades, or anything else for sowing or reaping. 

" The Coyote and Squirrel then met ; the latter was going along in 
the upper branches of a tall pine-tree, and was dragging along behind 
him a fagot of burning cedar-bark, which fell to the ground. 1 

" The Coyote seized it and ran away and set fire to the world, and 
from that we got fire. The Coyote taught us to rub the Cedar and 
Palmilla (Yucca) together to make fire." 

John G. Bourke. 

1 In the religious ceremonies of the Zufiis, — the making of the New Fire at 
the Winter Solstice, — the Little God of Fire carries a brand of burning cedar rolled 
in cigar shape. Alarcon, in 1540, found the tribes near the mouth of the Rio 
Colorado carrying about with them the same burning brands ; hence the old 
name of that river, Rio del Tizon, or River of the Brand. 



